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A Study of Distance Education Policies 
in State Education Agencies 



L Introductioii 

A. Distance Education: A Definition 

New cunicolam requirements, rising costs foe educaiionrl services, slKHtages of qualified teachers, and ^arse 
itudent 'jmdln^ in scMoe subjects and locations aQ ^ 

fectivcnietbodsforixovidinginstnictiratothenati^ Atthesametime, advances in telecommimica- 

tions and computer teclmok>gy make it iK)ss!bIe to {xovide te^^ 
witixMit regard to gpog^ofhy or Ae traditional limitations of the local scbooL 

The tedmiques for ddivering instructioo v/bm the teacher and tbe stod^ arc notface-to-fsK^e are osudly 
cat^CHized as distance educaticm or distance learning. T1ieeariiestfonD,stiUusedwidetyaroQndtfaewodd,is 
tbe cofieqxxidence coarse. Thisqrproacbhasbeensq^rplenoentedbydieuseoftwo-m^ 
Tbe oewCT technologies q( television, c(Mnput»s, and telecommunications offer many oppodonities for eoricb* 
ing and imiroving the delivery of distance educatioo. We find that in most cases now, when people speak of 
distance educaticxi, they are thinking a techno](^4)asedq)^^ RnthernKXcitistbeintrodoctioQoftbe 
new techndogies which is driving tte concern about state policies, be^^ 

mcHcagendes and generate mme issues dian the C(Hrcspondeocemedio^ Interaction widi the teadierdaoug^ 
live television and telei^Kme aipmimates dassrocHn i^ 

of the teacher and other rules about die classroom* Public and private televiskm agencies, universities, 
telecommunicaticHis companies and regulat(^ and odiers begin to have an interest. Federal and ^onal 
agencies begin to have an interest because of transborder concerns. Because of diese developments, and the 
truKl toward inoeased use of various combinaticms of technolQpes, our fo^ 

distance education which assumes a use a modern tdecommunicationsand/'^ Thisfocus 
does not exclQ(tecoiTe^)ondence materials as a compcHienL 

For the puiposss of this stucfy, then, we define disisnce education to be a system of instruction in which tbe 
teacher and smd^ are not fiK:e*to*&ce, and the communicatioQ betweeu tbem is &^tated by one-way {x 
two-way tdecommmucationscy computer technotogy. In this definidon, we consider^ 
distance codd be very sman (within Ae sanie building) or very large Qnter^ 

Examples of delivery technologies in common use are categorized below by primary fcmn of presentation: 

Audio: audiot^, phonograph, radio, teIq^x)oe 

Video: full broadcast, II7S, cable, microwave, satellite, videot^, videodisc, slow scan television 
Computer: electronic mail, computer conferencing;, audiogr^)hics 
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Some examples of actual fiiacticming systems may assist understanding of the concept. Probably die most 
commonly known typt of system is composed of a teacher in a televisicm studio conducting lecture, demonstm- 
tion and discussim activities which a?e transmitted by satellite to schools (»* receiving sites where students are 
grouped rhevideoisc(Hnmoolyone-way,andap(»tionofcachcl^ 

linkbetweentheteach^andallreceivingsite& SeversdcvganizationsiHDvidecoursesindiismannerbycontract 
toany school district in the nati(Ht TheyinchideaTexascompanycalledll-IN^theC^dat^^ 
inStinwa^.andtbeSTEPcooperativeofEdoc&tioQalServiceDistru^ InNcffth 
Carolina, a planned state-wide imidementati£m of the H*IN System has taken place. 

The EDUNET organizaticm in Helena, Mcmtana, emptoys a lai^ 

development and pesentation, test devekspmem and administratioQ, and an electrcmic message system. Sub- 
scribing scho(^useamicroc(miputer,nu)dems and ther^ulartdq)ho^ 

It operates much likeaaBresptwdence system^in which teachers devekq) the assignment directions, wodcsheets 
and tests on the computer, and smdents retrieve Aem from dseie. Tests are taken directly on-line, and 
student-teach^ ccHnmumcatkm is primarily by electrcmic messages, supplemented occasionally by direct 
telq)hone discussion. Some EDUNETtrtechers use video tape or ai]diot^)e in their course des^ 

A thinl Qpe of deliv^ system is aodiogrqdiks, which mdces use (tf a speak 

grq>hics tablet and modem at die teacher*s site and each studem location^ 

them. Anything written the students or the teacher on the td>lets is di^layed on the oAe^ 

systrau The class is condiKted live, with all students bearing the teacher and being able to participate in 

discusacms. TbiiS, remote students interact widi die teacher and odier students in ahno^ 

cannot see each other. Example** of Ae use of audiograi^cs exist in schools in Pennsylvania, New Yoric, 

Cbtorado, Washington, and oAers. 

Two-way interactive video end audio requires video cameras and transmission equ^ment at bodi the teacher 

and student locati(His. The teacher's site also sometimes is equipped with additional c^^ 

display the teacher, diagrams on a table, a film at tape. The audk> and video ^gnals can be cairicd by video 

cable, fiber optics, microwave or other means. Major experiments with this ^pe of system have been conducted 

in NCnnesota by cooperative groups of school districts supported in pan with fi^^ 

of Education. 

One prcblem in defining die limits of this study is that some states are enveloping Aeir kmg-iange plans and 
policy statements in terms of the general &Id of educadcmal technology, while others deal with distance 
educatira as an entity. Technology-based distance education as iUustrated in die previous ^uunples usually 
makes use ofa variety of educational technologies. It is dieref(musefiil to diffmntiate between educational 
technology as a coQecdon of devices, media and techniques which can be used for instruction, and dietance 
education as a system of instruction which makes use of one or mxxt educational technologies. The Texas state 
plan is an emnple of one which recognizes the difiisrence, dealing widi distance education as a coacepl of 
delivering instrucdon via technology and providing for its special implications within a broader plan for 
technology in education. 



As Ac number of projects using technology for distance learning expands, important issues are raisedregarding 
State educational policies and regulations. In stuqping or regulating educaticnal activities, states play a role in 
the development of distance learning solutions to educational needs. While responsibility for instruction resides 
princq;)ally with state and local agencies, distance learning projects often cross these boundaries and raise 
questions of concern to all policymakers. 

Thepurposeofthisstu^istoidentifytiiecunemstatusofstatepoliciesrega 

of states, and identify changes in federal, state, and local redes in devek^nng policies that may encourage more 

cfGcient and effective use of technology for distance learning. The study will identify and analyze policies in 

key areas which are now, or are likely in the foture, to inhibit the use of distance ed^^ 

districts in attempting to solve instructional problems. Such areas include certification, training, evaluadcHi, 

planning, and funding. This study wiU contribute to the broader study of technologies for 1^^ 

being abducted by die Office of Technology Assessment. 

The State Role 

What is state policy in distance education? Our assumption at the beginning (tfd^is study was that the SEA is 
the primary agency fcff establishing poUc^ in distance education, and that policy woulUb^ 
state board guidelines, rules ot other statements. Afier all, policy has been relatively easy to identify in the last 
few years when dealing with computers in instructioa Inmany cases, thereisanSEAstaSmemberreqxHisible 
for computer issues, and many cS these have become Techndogy Coordinators as the impedance of a broads 
view has become iQ)parent. However, the impcrUmce of remembering the difference betwc^ a c^miput^ 
technology with many instructional implications, and distance education as a omcept of instruction involving 
a complex interaction of technologies, people, and processes became quickly apparent 

It seems diat when educational technology could be addressed in tenns of specific media or devices such as 
fihns or computers which are used in classrooms by teachers for specific instructional advantage, policy 
formation resided in the SEA. However, distance education encompasses a variety of technologies which can 
be used in various combinations, and has implications for regulatory agencies and others outside the SEA. There 
are a number of agencies of state government and educational institutions other than ^e department of education 
which are involved in tte formation of policy regarding televisicm and telcco m munfcations. In some states, 
California and Oregon, for example, even the area of certification of teachors is not within the purview of the 
state education agency. In others, such as Montana, the formation of educational policy resides in the 0£5ce of 
the State Board (tf Edm:ation, not in the DqMCtment of Education. 

There are few simple statements of policy in any state which provide a complete picture tnd rarely a single 
agency or staff position which carries comprehensive responsibility or point of view. Pd icy may emanate from 
the public television organization, the state agency regulating telecommunications, the state university system, 
the teacher certification agency, or the SEA. State policy is most Ukely a combination of two or more of tiiese. 

We find, then, that in order to examine state policy in distance education, we must define policy as die approach 
of a state as an entity, an aggregate of legislation and the statements of responsible agencies and organizations. 



Our leview of the various state efforts has revealed adiverse range of policy roles which state education agencies 
arc playing in fostering greater use of distance education* As can be seen from the policy examples elsewhere 
in this paper, some topics are clearly and consistently the purview of the state* These are certification of 
professional education personnel^ equity of education, funding of education, quality of educaticm, and organiza- 
tional structure of education* In Ae areas of certification, television, and telecommunications, such policies may 
bo the req)onsibility of sections of state govemmerit oth^ dian the Dq;»rtment of Education* 

For the local district, the areas of budget, personnel end student management, instruction, construction and use 
of facilities, teacher assignment, teacher evaluation, and the selection of curriculum materials are paramount 
There are a number of are£3, however, in which the locus of responsibility varies, includirig evaluation of 
curriculum and instruction and assignment of credit 

States are Aus seen to be key pteyers in furthering the use of distance educatira first, 
they have legal responsibilities to carry out in regard to specific aspects of education, and second, Aey are the 
govenmiental level at which c ooperation or collaboration is most feasible between agencies which deal with the 
various components of distance ddivcry* 

In several of die states, it appears that die state education department is **getting its act together** by developing 
an agency plan* In diese cases it is di£&uU at this stage to describe the substance of policy dire^ F6r, 
indeed, the apparent purpose of die planning effort is to define diis policy direction* However, we note a curious 
lack of attention to die specific and unique demands of distance educaticm upon existing policy* There appears 
to be an assumption that distance education technologies can be treated in die same manner as computer 
technology in the planning process. This assumption ignores Jie unique impacts of distance education on areas 
such as teacher certification, curriculum content, etc* 

We also find a range of assumptions about the staters role. In some states the role is cleariy limited to 
dissemination of information and technical assistance* Where this is die case, we find an assumption that much 
of the policy decision making should be left to die local level Nfinimal state attention is given to issues such as 
certification and quality of C(xitent In other states, such as Maryland, wc find a more assertive state direction* 
setting rde, specifying quality standards, and developing new instructional materials, etc* 

With few excq>tions we find diat the focus of die s^tate plnnnirig and policy development is wecy much 
''inner**-directed on die formal public education sector* Issues of cross-agency collabciation and coordination 
are rarely addressed, at least in our documents* Our txpenenct would indicate diat such issues are paramount 
in die development of effective distance learning initiatives* Hawaii provided us widi die best major example 
ofsuchafocus* 

While all of die states we exanu. i may be regarded as proactive (in that diey have launched planning efforts), 
the level of proactivity varies widely* In some cases, it is obvious that die planning effort is designed to stimulate 
local districts' attention to die potential of technology qsplications* In odier cases, die nature of the state 
proactivity goes beycxid die **bully pulpit" ^proarh to one of direct support for local demonstration project; 
such as seen in Minnesota* A diird level of proactive stance can be found in states such as Maryland, in which 
development of quality standards and new materials and approaches occurs at die st&t;. levd* Which approach 
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a state takes is \ much driven by its historic position on state/local control, attitudes toward xeseaich and 
develppment support, etc. 

Our sampling of states reveals a diversity of initiating roles as states set distance education policy. In some 
states, such as Nfinnesota» the Dqmrtment of Education developed a comprdiensive legislative program and 
leccmunended the program to the legislature. Upon passage, the Dqyaitment dien assumed the leadership and 
managemem of the states stri^tegy (funding local demonstration efforts, disseminating information, etc.) In other 
states, such as Maryland and New Jersey, we find die Department of Education initiating an agency-wide 
planning process with little, if any, attention to legislative action. As the planning process proceeds, legislaticm 
ma> emerge, but legislative action does not appear to be a necessary cornerstone of the state effort 

Another mode is found in Ac case of Hawaii. In this case, a series 'of separate pieces ot legislaticm leads the 
state to attempt to put together a comprehensive ftamewori^ and fill g^s. Tht result is a comprehensive plan 
which refines, extends, and coocdinates the previous '*bits and pieces.** 

A filial mode is found in Texas where ihn le^slature mandp^'^d the state education agency to develop a 
comprehensive statcrwide plan. 

At this stage, it is difficult to determine the relative effects of these optional pathv/ays to comprehensive distance 
education policy. However, it would ap^^ear that the state public policy **vision** regarding distance education 
is most clear when there is some int^action betwe^ legislative and state education agency initiatives. Further, 
suppou for any significant experimentation would seem to require a similar form of interaction between tlie 
legislature and the state education agency. 



Table I 

Source of State Positions on Distance Education 

Policy Technical District Ed. 
Legislation Document Plan Plan 


Teleconun. 
Plan 


Florida 


X 




Hawaii 


X X 




Idaho 


X 




Indiam 




X 


Iowa 


X X 


X 


Kentucli^ 


X 


X 


Maryland 


X 




Minnesota 


X X 




Missouri 


X 




Montana 


X 




Nebraska 


X 




New Jersey 


X 




New Yoric 


X 


X 


North Carolina 


X 




Oklahoma 


X 




Oregon 


X X 


X 


South Carolina 




X 


Texas 


X X 




Washington 




X 


West Virginia 


X 




Wisconsin 


X 
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n. An Overview of Selected Policies 



A. Summary of Operative Policies 

As indicated inpan I, wefound that smte policy in distal 

on the differing patterns of responsibility from state to state. We weie locddng fim for policy documents from 
the state education agencies (SEA). We found that in many cases, such comprehensive documents did not exist, 
butthatthere were legislative passages, memoranda orotberstatementsrefiecting Sometimes thepictme 
Df a state approach required contacting several people in several agencies. In a number oi cases, a state plan for 
technology and/or distance education firom the SEA or a state telecommunications plan from another agency 
provided both policy and approach. As a results as noted previously, we are treating policy in this paper as the 
general state position on distance education as reflected in the various sources. Thepattem of sources is indicated 
in Table I. 

In addition to the state agency sources, we contacted the major interstate pro\iders of distance education by 
teIq>hone or personal interview to obtain theirperceptions of policy based on theirintoaction with states. These 
incIudedTI-IN, Oklahoma StateUniversity, STEP, andEDUNET/We^ 

accrediting agencies which deal with the secondary schools in each state. The providers and the accrediting 
agencies are certainly affected by the policy decisions of the states and have points of view based on extensive 
experience acioss many states that ought to be considered in any national deliberations on issues in this field* 

Having conducted this study, discovering the variety of sources and processes forpolicy and the varied of points 
of view on the definition and focus of distance education, we are intrigued by the complexity. The e>^rience 
would cause us to carry out the study differently if done again, and we wish there were time to do an exhaustive 
analysis of dl the states. Yu we believe we were provided sufficient information to make observations which 
will be useful to those in sfate, federal or private agencies who need to think about these issues. 

A review of policy statements firom various sources noted in Tbble I has provided a categorization which will 
allow us to identify issues within a convenient firameworic for discussion. In each categoiy, the statements 
included as examples were taken firom only two of the source categories in the table, legislation and SEA policy 
documents. The examples are identified by the state of origin^ and are not intended to be an exhaustive list of 
such statements. Rather, they are a short list to provide a picture of the range, type, style, and approach of such 
statements. They were not chosen firom any percq)tion of quality. 

Phflosopby 

In many states, a n^jor concern of legislators, eciucators and various special interest groups is that all individuals 
have access to education. There are inequities in facilities, curriculum offerings, instruction and materials. 
These arise firom fiictors of prejudice, school size, distance, and funding structure. Two subdivisions of this 
general an^a are first, the concern that all students should have access to technology as a learning tool and as 
subject matt^, and second, that technology is a means of delivering educational opportunities to redress 
inequities. In total, the illustrative statements below legitimize and encourage the use oi technology in instmcticm 
in a state, set the direction, and define agency roles. 
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It is the continuing intent of the General Assembly that every child in the Staters public school system shall have 
equal access to educational opportunities, no niatter where the child lives or how small the school which the 
child attends. It is the further intent of the Assembly to encourage and subsidize State-of-the-Art technology as 
an efficient and cost-effective means of making equal acc("^ to opportuni^ available to all children. (NC) 

It is the intent of the General Assembly tfiat die Distiince Learning by Satellite program shall be an ongoing 
component of the public school system and that operational funds for Ae program shall be included in future 
continuaticii budgets. (NC) 

The School District shall use its best efforts to integrate omeni and appropriate technology into each curricular 
arcaasasupplementaltoolforinstrucdoaandfordeUveringandaccessinginfonnato ^Technology** hcludes 
but is not limited to computersystenis» databases, electn>nic and other mediaresoum 

om 

Distance learning, or instrucdon which takes place when die learner is distant from the instructor and/or the 
iiistnx:donalnuaerials,nmy be used as part of the instructional prog^ QAT) 

It is the policy of the state to use computers and related technology to make instrucdon and learning more 
effective and efBcient, to make educational programs more relevant to contemporary society, and to reduce the 
paperwork and data collection rtquLements placed on classroom teachers. (PL) 

It is hereby declared to be the public policy of the state to provide duouglh educational television and radio the 
powers of teaching, raising living and educational standards of the citizens and residents of die state, and 
protecting and promoting public interest in educational television and radio in accordance with existing state 
and federal laws. (FL) 

Each school district is encouraged to develop and adopt as part of its educational policy a written technology 
utilization plan, in consultation witi) tiie Curriculum Advisory Committee for Planning, Evaluation and 
Reporting, qqpointed pursuant to section 123.741, subdivision 3. The district is encouraged to review die plan 
each year and adopt revisions as u Jred. Each school district which intends to ptcpsnt and submit a technology 
utilization plan tiiat complies witti this section is 'Eligible to :receive stnte aid. (MN) 

The Board of Trustees (of a local district) shall not use technology as an alternative to on-site classroom 
instruction when a certified teacher, appropriately endorsed, may be hired for die purpose. (MT) 

CertificatioD 

This is a prominent issue area in distance education. Tbm are two major concerns. The first is for die 
certification of a teacher from die site of origin, as for example die televised teacher in die case of a 
satellite-delivered course. Especially in siuiations where die originating site is in a different state from die 
receiving site, die receiving state has an Interest in die certifiability of die teacher by its rules. 

The second concern is for die person, if any, who is responsible for die sttidents at a receiving site. The perscHi 
is variously referred to as coordinator, monitc^ or facilitator. This is a complex issue because it can be related 
to die qiiestion of teacher replacement, and to die reasons for choosing a distance education approach. A state 
may insist diat a district assign an on-site monitor who is certified in die subject being delivered, but if such a 
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person is availabte, then why (to ttx^y need tfa^ Some states lequiie a teacher as monitor, but 

not ceitified in the subject. Some states alk)wno!iceitifiedi»sonnel(aid^ 

Insomecases,theyarexeqmredtobesiq)crvisedbycerti^ E'-^h of Ac major organizations delivering 
tdevised instniction by satellite is now q)edfyingt^ 

for courses itim>duces,andnoncmcIudesceitificatioaasarequir Ihe following axe example statements 
from several states reflecting the range of approaches. 

A Teachor must hold a teaching certificate valid in the state where Oe 
mustnieetAeminimumacademicrequtrementsoftheNc:AwestAocredi& (ID) 

IhereceivisgsitediancmpIoyanaduUtosiverviseaDdmoi^ 
leamingclasx lhisper3onmaybeapari|Kofessional,aldioughiti^ 
perscm be a certificated pnrfr^aonaL QD) 

Each satellite class shaU have an qjpropriate certified leacheri^ (OIQ 

Each dectionicaUy deliver^ coarse wiU be under Oe direa supervi^ 
. valid Missouri teaching certificate to die grade kvels at ^diich^ - 
that die teacher has academic pr^araticn as determined by the dq^ (MO) 

To usedistsmcelearnin^ . . . aschoolsl^ vaUdatedmdieteacheisarecerti^ 
endorsed and have background in distance leazning. (MI) 

IVatohig and Staff Development 

Instructional technology, especially computers and tdecommunications, is still intimidating to many teachers. 
Not only is it difBcult for many to begin to use ^ich tools, but theim>b]em is c(»nplicated ^n it i^ipears that 
teacherrq)Iacememispossibledmmghtelevisedcourses. Severalstateshaveestablishedpolicieswhicbrequiie 
inservice and/or preservice instmction for any personnd, aides or teachers, involved in instructional settings. 
They show concern for the preparati^m of a television t^^cher in die use of die medium, and of an cm-site monitor 
in classroom management The fan^iHariTflft'on of t^^^H^ in ^ rawing school mih realistic e^^igctfltions for 
die role of technology in instructicm, and thdr nfle in die planning oi instruction widi techn(dog> , an 
important step in assuring successfiil use of ajrogram and in reducing anxi^. 

The satellite classroom instructor shall receive inservice training pertaining to die course 
organization, classnxmmanagement* and techmcala^ects. (OiO 

The teacher will participate In instructimal and technical inservice education developed and 
made available by die developer (vsponscv of die qiproved course. ^O) 

To use distance learning... aschoolshaUverifydiatIocdfihcilitat(Xs(notnecessariIy certified 
who assist students in receiving the instruction chi*^ have adequate pieservice traim'ng and 
local supervision. (MI) 

The district shall . . . whenever possible, work closely widi business and government to keqi 
informed of die latest technology. (MI) 

Each school district widi an qiproved technology utilization plan, . . . may apply for state aid to 
provide inservice training for elementary and secondary public school staff on die use of 
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technology in educa&*(HU The inservice training should not be limited to fonnal classxoom 
piesentf %is, (MN) 

By June 1985, diedqiaxtmentdsaU provide forsiqyplementalr^^ 
training for district staffoD the use of technology in education* QAH) 

CottmandTeacherEvalMtion 

Most state education ngcndes haveaic^xwsibility for fee qualiiy of instngtion or instructional materials used 
in schools in their stales. Two9ped(^xuIesluivebeeapn)po9edinieIatioQtoteacherandcour9^ One 
idates to AowingeWdence of effectiveness of courses or cooQ)^ Hie 
3ecQiklisareqn!rcmcntth^«districtestd)liAasystem to assess tfa^ 
during its use. 

To use distance learning ... a school dudi validate Ae previous e 
icstmctor. <MI) 

To use distance learning.. .ascbodsfaaU^w how OeeffectivAessof the coarse, (eacba 
&cilitator will be assessed and recorded. (Ml) 

Each application . . . permits At dqsertment to determine that the district wiO continroosly 
monitCH^ and evahiateAe effectiveness of the coQise. (MO) 

Instructional Logistics 

This category may ^)pear to be one of primary cooceni and ieq)0Qal^ 

but some st^ place TiestrictiOQS on districts in \'eiyspeci&i^ One major issoe in diis category 25 dass 

size. In one oftheexanq>les, not onty is the standing rde on class size in standard clasm 

learning classes at a recdving site, but is fordier extended to die total m 

duringthattime period* Apparent^, this rneans that a school in diat state cannot use a satellite*del^^ 

firom a produce of a coarse that has 600 students natioQ-wide. While this may seon overly restrictive, it does 

indicate the belief that class size and the levd of interaoticHi between student and teacher is impcKiant in 

instructional effectiveness. 

A second n^jcv issue raised in this category is the degree of freedom a local sc^ 

live broadcast television course sessions. In two examples, districts are directed to use live sessi(»s even if it 

means altering die class schedule. This can be v^difBcuU if transmissions cross time zones, and also ff the 

school is so smaU that each course is offered (mly one period tachdf^andastudentwiA 

is fcmxd to choose (ffpeifaq)s forced to takeareqoired coarse if the nooxequiredone^ 

There are certainly opp(Htunities, in those states where distxia plans a^ 

guidance in reacdoQ to the [dans. Ptrhaps it should not be addressed in policy, or perhaps we do not know the 
'*best*'way. C^nainly, the notion of T)esi'' is tied to whether changing die lystem or rnainte^ 
the desired direction. AsetofdiverseiQ)proacbestothisissaeisdi9]ayedbeIow. 

The LEA is responsible fc^ establishing specific uniform {rocedures for evaluating student 
progress end administering a final grade. (OK) 
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Since teacber at the sending site imencts wiA, evaluates, and remediates :t^nts, the 
maximumcIasssb^diannotexceed32pi;AlsperteadKr. ThismaylimitenroIIinentaiagivea 
lecdving site and it may also limit the nomber of lecdving 
students that seouoUed per boor, per teacher. (ID) 

EoroUmem in satelliie courses diaU adhere to State Dq»rtm^ 
tioQS. (OIQ 

The comsebdqgtatt^tdttH not deviate firomtheminimi^ 

lequixements enomerated in the State Board of Edocaticn Rules and Regolatioos, e^tecially 
Chapter £, Role 12,ZciL QDy 

To use di^ance lesning . . . a sdx)ol ^laO omline bGw tb^ 
and win meet learner goals. (MI) 

SadipanicqntingscbodsiudlfbllowaU^ This 
regoIatioQ win not exchKle a school finom tai&ig a^ 
make-up poipoaes. (OK) 

The (Sstrict wiU implement the coarse in the manner prescribed by Ae developer or qxxisor, 
jncfadingsdieddSpg classes as neccssaiy to advantage 
adfostingtfieb^jmungsid ending dates of classes to particq^ (MO) 

To use Distance Learning ... a distiia shall show that the distaiKe learning dassxoom 
environment meets health and safe^ staidards and provides efifecdve access of students to 
instruction. (MI) 



Two examples in this sectic»hi^2l^ the ooli(7 issue. Theseomdisanenablingorencoara^gpolicy^ch 
allows credit toward gsadustion fcs courses delivered througli electitKiic media, and the first limits tb;^ allowable 
credit a student m^ gain m this manner to sx semesteis. 

Credit earned via distance karaing is to be limited to3 units (ff6sen^ 
purposes. (ID) 

Courses delivered pnmarily ftrou^ electronic media may be offoed by school districts and 
counted toward meeting the curriculum standards and state minimum graduation requirements 
ifi^jprovedandin^lementedinaccodancewiAthisruIe. QAO) 



Concern for the content of technology-based instructicm is panOkl to that for ai^ Stateshaving 
mandated or recommended learning objectives in various subje^ 

course, no matter bow delivered. Tbe sam^de pdk:ies g^x^y plate the burden on Ae distdct 
compliance. However, in the Review section bdow.it should be noted that scHnet^iI^ 
content review at the state fevd which may resuU in an *^)proved list" of distance courses Also, states vary in 
their focus on outcomes vs. course content 

Any course required for gradmtion shaU omtain aO the critical compone^ 
StaOeDqwrtmentofEducationpoblicaticm entitled "Sec(»d^ (ID) 



Credit 



Contokt 
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Saisnite coune cootem should cocrdaie wi^ ibc CHdaboma suggested learner outcomes ap- 
proved by the state Board of KouMrion. Excqpdoos inay be sude for advanced placemen 
courses by the Acoe^tationSecckxL {OK) 

Eachandicatkn... must dww that die course*, .has been developed on tbe basis of clearly 

stated leanier outcomes or objectives is So^caUy oig^ 

the grade level at whi(A it is iriteiided ID be used; has been reviewed by su^ 

foa^'tent validity aod objectiveness (rf presenation; .... (MO) 

A school dudl demoQstrate bow die course rxxets leanw goals, docuri^^ 
intQ^parto^thecurikmlum, • • • • (MI) 

Ittstractioiial Materials 

As wfth die extent catfigofy.tlttissnfthmk 

However, in one exaniple, Ae indosioa of scpplemeotaiy inatenals widi satdlite courses dppcais lo be 
mandated. This is Kiinific^ of an issue rioidw^ addressed dOer by poUc^^ 
dm in defigning the instructional setting for distance education, dier^ are ae^ 
in addition to mer^ leceiviiig die video broadcast 

Satellibcoursesofferedffarhiglisdioolcrpditidan 

^jproved list of iexd)00ks. Exc^Mions win be made for advanced placenient courses by die 
Accreditation Section. (010 

Siq){demectary materials, roduding apccifically deagned software andfa- printed matter, shall 
be provided in die stteUite course cuniculam to be used for review, drill, practice and/^ 
b(HnewodL (OiQ 

which are edoca tionaHy sound, address a vgiety of learning modalities, and are consistent widi 
die learning styles of die age groups for v^cb intended: ....(MO) 

The SdioolDistiict^ianuseitsbestefKKts to provide access 
in an program areas and at an levels, .... (MI) 

Review and Approval 

MaiQr of the state3 in die sampfe indicate a requirement dm sdKxd di^ 

usedistancelearningpfx>gr8ms. NotaU,bowever,de&nedietBtin,sodmitisnotcIearv(tediercoaes^^ 
coursesarexncIuded,ordiepolicyjustappliestoeIectn)mc^ Also,diroug|itelecommunica* 
tioasmanyopponumdesareavanablef(HSiq)pIementingstand^ 

pcomi&entexperts,two-w2Qrdiscussi(»sbetwe»gro(9S(^stndents,and^^ Itisnot 
clear in soine cases iK^iedier ^licadons are required for diese sq^^ 

A second major aspea of poHcy in dus cat^ory is the review and approval of cour^ 
indq^endnitof any district usage* Soch pdscies are somewhat like tacd)O0k i^yproval, in dm d^ 
il^ved purchase or usage lists fivvideo programs. 

Anydecdvecoursemustbereviewedand^y[TOvedbydieSDE,BureauofInstnictb (ID) 

12 
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Satelliteirograms offered for iDstni^^ 

byaiKiiicderd)esq)erasiooofd)eS^Dq)a^ To offer satellite coarses 

for hi^ credit, a Satdlite Instnictk^ 
by fee State Dqwitmcm of Edacation. (OK) 

The D^artmcm of Bementaiy and SeccHidaiy Edocation will accept q[)plicati(xis for appcovd 
of dectioiucally delivered courses sttoitted by adKX)l districts, developers of courses and 
9K)asors of coarses* E&dii^licatioQinQStbesabautted by dates 
depanmeoL Each ^ication approval rnust show that die coarse ineets tf^ 
diieria: (list). (MO) 

Tbe dqmrtnm wiU &iq»uiel a coinmittee of curxiculom 

course, judge it against the criteria fn section (2Xaiv!inateaiecomm^^ 

The dqismiemwiU notify Aeqjplicam and aUpd>lici^^ (MO) 

Any school district nu^ apply for pesanisaon to use an approved coarse by submitting an 
^liiratio^inafoimandbyadateqwcifiedbytiieDqartmemannualfy (MO) 

Dqxfftment staff memb^ will review all applications, give applicant sdxx)! districts an 
o pp oc tuni ^ to conect any deficiencies and rK)6fy the districts of approval or dis 
tbecourse. ^O) 

To use distance learning {Kograms local school districts ^lall i^ly for an alternative to the 
standardby: a) Democstxating in writing a need fcv the course; (rest of fist embedded in above 
cat%(xi3s). (MI) 

LnplicatMHis of Existing Policies 
The PoUqr Stances Hoarding Distance Education 

It is dear tiiat educational technology has cqKured die interest of state poS Our review of policies 

indicates that die states are interested, endiused and sometimes bemused* Hiis interest is manifested in different 
ways in different states* 

Some say, "Ye$, technology has great potuuiaL We want you to txpcnroNxt wid. it, and we'll issue waivers to 
help you experiment" Other states say, "We dunk tedmology can solve scxne critical problems o^ 
quali^. But be careful; think tinougli the implications r'uefiilly; develop a plan which relates your use of 
technology witii your ongoing educational progianL" Adiirdgroiq)ofstat<^says,*WedunktBduxdogybas 
stnmg potential But any uses must meet aU of our cnrremrequirements for tiine, content, certification, e^ 

In aU cases, ti)e states iQjpear a bit guarded in setting firm kmg-iange directions for use^ And 
wen they should* Many issues (^effectiveness and costremain unresolved Tbe state policies reflect a caution 
about ti)e extent to which certain technologies win bun^ tq> against current state^ 
Ibiscactioniscertainlyunderstandable. Statepolicyineducatiooisalwaysanegotiativeprocess* Requirements 
for curricuhnn, certification, credit, etc have been negotiated in emocion-diarged envirooments-irften over a 
long period cf time. Having successfuny made their way duou^diis very complex pn)ce^ 
many states are loaUi to now autunaticaUy drop ibt requxrments in &v(ff of relatively untested techtK)lQ^es. 
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Tl^re appear to be quite d^erent stances toward compi^ The 
poUdesTegardingusesofco!npQtersintisescb(X)Isre 

into the wiy sdxwls are cuxitntly structured On the other hand, die poSaes related to uses of distance 
leaming-eqiecially instructioDal televisioD-ieflect die many cautkMos and woixies described above. 

Areas Not Yet Afc^r e«ed Via State PoBcy 

In a previous section we reviewed the oroadanayofcategories where we have found state polk^ 
tedmotogy and distaixe edixatkxL As mentioDed above, these reflea certain leservatioGS and restrictions 
rdatedtotfaeextemtcwfaichcuneo:staterequireiDentsmi^bevid^ 

ttappcarsdiatareverseqaesdonisodybegmangtobeaddr Ttottqnearion might be itosed,Troi>rfiat 
extent do cnrxtm stase requireoients inhibit necessary «q)erimeota 

Whea phrased this way, other categories b^ to emerge. For exan^le, Ae issue of die potential conflict 
betwe^state funding formulaeariduseof technology bastiocrecdvedtn^ Famulaedrxven 
bystudemco&itsor'unit'countsorte&cb^countsnuiyprovidedisincentivesfores^^ Sectionin 
provides fiirtberdiscus^oa of this issue. 

Anotb^ aita where ccriem requirements inay inhibit experiinentatioa is the 
ogy-^nhaiKxa programs which demonstrate sq}enor outcomes, but wbk 
requirements. Ifthest^boldsSimcmcontacthour^jproacbesioscboolqiptoval^ 
thentecfanotogyenhancmentswhichrftpiiediffcrentinstruc^ Indeed, 
oursanqderc^statepolides reflects acertainambivateocebetweente "outcome" ^requiranents(e.g., The 
school diaU outline how the distance learning instrucdon win meet learner goals.") and die "ii^ut" t^pe 
requirr4nents(e.g.,"xcontacthoursrequiredfbrgrantingarditfo Umaybediatamiddle ground 

winbediestatedefinitionofqualitystandardsfixefrecdvaiessbfedocadona^ We have found few 

policies ^friiidi {ffovide diis 9pe of guidance, however. 

Anodier issue wluch presents a state policy dflemma is diat of supervisic»*-instrucdonal and o&awise--of 
students. Indeed, the issue of teacher certification qypears to occupy much (tf the a^ 
technology, widi many states lK)lding finn on the requiremem dial die students 
ofacertifiedteadier. Rwsiates,however,havedefineddiepaxticu]arkxnds(tfdiffereminstrucd^ 
UieceniGedteachermustp^ormunderadistanceleaniingsituadonoracomput^enhan^ It would 
appear diat careful conside?£don of diis issue may open die doors a bit furdier to ocpeiimentation-but 
experimentatk>n after more detailed and care&l c(Hisideration of die necessary instrucdcxial management which 
must occur at die local siu.. 

In our search fx state p(dicies» we found few which ad'' ^ssed die issue of intoagency cowdinaticn in using 

instrucdonal technology. Our e^cperiencewidi several stales wodd<»uggest diat dus is a cridcalar^ Ccmi- 

municationsaudi(«des,pubHcudlides,andpublicbroadcasdngagenciesm 

educational telecommunications system. Pfcrhapsstatepolicy related to diese^pcs of agfscies is fo^ 

statutes and rules outside dieim>vinceof die SEA,btttitwoddiq)pearth^ 

atteniicHu 
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Finally, it appears to os tfaar additional policy consideiati(a of key instructi(mal design qcesticms mi^be 
necessaiyintbefotore* The use of technology in our sc4iooIsie(iu]^ 

imeiactioQS-teacbexs interacting wiA new techniques; students interacting with new fonns of deliv^ of 
instruction; courseware interacting widi hardware and hardware interacting with other hardware. These are 
raising major instructional deagn issues. Indeed, a major contributioQte(^Iogymifht make in the 
areawakenedcoQcernwidithequesdonofqualitativestandardsfivgoodinstn^ If state technology 

poUcy can he]^ address this ccxx:etn, aU of education win be better ^ 

Evaluating Distance Learning Methods 

As can be seen fiom scxne of d)e statements in pan n, section A, evahia^ 
ofstatepoUcy. In some cases, the reqxmsibility is placed in Ae local schoo 
bytheSEA. Inanycase,thequaUtyai^vaIoeofinstnx:tknalmaterialisofgr^ 
atany level Several fiK^ of evahMng instnicticm in any mode were cvi^ 
evah22tion of Ae teacfao; course deagn, instructional mateiials and student ou^ 

AMx)p^wec<)tainedpolkystate mait sco n c OT ingtfaeres 

iK4uchjqpecifytheinstnm)ents,criteriaorprocesses^ Statepolicytbereinchides 
eigiUcnteriafouseinevaluatingcoarsesdeHveredprim^ 11ieiS)plicatioQ(f the 

criteria is sq^poiied 1^ a fonn pro viding from (»e t^ 
each rated on a four*point scale. The ei^ criteria are: 

L The course has been devek)ped on Ae basis (^deaify stated learner outow 

2. The course is togicaUy organized and developmentally soitaUe for die grade Ievel(s) at which it 
is intended to be used 

3. The course includes teaching strategies and resource mfttcrials whkh are educationally sound, 
address a varieQr of learning rnodalities, and are coosistent with the lemm 

groups fcH* wbidi intended 

4. Hie course includes both formative and summative tests ik hich are closely aligned with stated 
learner outcomes or objectives and provides forfirequent feedback to smdents. 

5. The course has been reviewed by subject matt^ expats for content validity and objectiveness 
ofpresentaticm. 

6. The course has been dmonstrated to be effective in achieving stated learner outcomes. 

7. The course includes instructitMial and technical inserviceeducatkm for tb^ 
teacher. 

8. The course meets high standards of quaHty in productioQ and presentation. 
Itisridk^utous to genaalizefnMnasingteexampk,butit serves togenerato 

in distance e -^ucaticm policy. First, it is laudable diat a state has seen evaluation as impcHtant enou^ to 
out its meaning in policy, and oOers ought to coofflder it Second, it strikes us duit, with the possible exertion 
ofitem7,tbecriteriaarenomorethanoughttob <q)plied to any course whether delivered by distance medK}ds 
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ornot Hiding distanceeducadon to thesamestandardisce^^ 

fcff student credit Are there aspects of distance ed^icaiion which differ in such a way that additional criteria axe 
wanranted? Tbere is no evidence in policy documents to suggest them. 

If course evahiation is required at the state or local level, tte set of criteria from Nfissouri would be a good 
staitingpoinL &q)pearstous,however,aattbeeffectsofothera^tsofdistanceddiverystt^ 
eQvtrocmiemandthevariousmode3ofstudem4eacberintaactm 
We know of no gmdelines which would siQ)pm state local e(!b^^ 

courses using different delivery systems. likewise* no criteria arc available to aDow them to assess die le 
valueinstudentoutcomesoflivetelevisionversusvideotape. The frequency of dus type ofquestionfirom local 
distria educators suggests that such evaluaticHis need to take place and may not be within their expertise or 
alMlitytopay. StatescouMdotberesearch^butperfaapsitisardefortfaefederalgQvermnemsincedi^ 
are useful in all the states. 
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nL Policy Challenges and Opportunities 



A. Questions of Quality and Appropriate Use 

As indicated in section I of this paper, a varied of technologies can be used Co advantage in a distance education 
system. Developers of distance education courses and supplementary instruction are usually tied to a specific 
delivexy system involving a primary conununications mode such as television or electronic mail. Their course 
des^'gn is built on the characteristics of Ae primary medium. This raises a number of questions in the minds of 
educators at the district and state level when they are examining the various ppticms for acquiring service. 

Are there instructional situations in wUch one mode L<( mere usefd or effective th^ 

Should a distance education Jesign sedc to imitate a regular classroom ^tuation as 
closely as possiUe? 

Is a distance course suitable oaly for students who are demonstrably self-motivated 
and self-discg>l:ned? 

Are diere student characteristics such as learning s^Ie which make a student more 
suited to one mode than another? 

In what ways does die school organization need to change to accommodate 
distance education eSectivdy? 

Should the use of distance education be restricted to certain subject areas? 

All of the questions are important to policy decisions in some way. Since there are many quections whicli do 
not have an answer based in researdi and experience, policymakers must rely in large measure on pn)ic;ssional 
judgment and logic. This presents some dilenmias. 

One such question is about experimentaticxu Should policy ^icourage the use of a wide range of systems with 
students of a wide range of characteristics, or limit usage based oa some assumptions about factors most likely 
to provide success? One approach is to open the door to local e^rimentation and the opportunity to use 
option, but requiring an evaluation report of die experience. The resulting pool of information could then assist 
in future policy formation or modification. Another approach is to proactively fund experimentaticHi and 
evaluation in local districts and provide the assistance of the state education agency or other entity to focus on 
questions in a specified research agenda* 

Another dilemma related to the above is whether the state should assume responsibility for the evaluation and 
i^yproval of distance courses and create an approved list, or require die local district to carry out die evaluation 
and present a rationale widi its request for iQ)provaL The former i^iproacti is being reconun^aded to the Oregon 
Legislature, and die second is being proposed to die Montana Board of Education. In eidier case, what criteria 
should be used to evaluate die courses? 
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B« Coordination and Institutional Relationships 
Introduction 

As the states begin to w/estle with coordination ar;d msdtutional relationships, they will need to consider two 
factors. First* who are the criticdpaitic^ants in an effective Andsecond, 
what should be die interrelationships of these participants in the various functions of zn effective state-wide 
distance education program? We begin this section by addressing these two factors. 

1. Key Playm and Resources 

State education agencies have a unique pppcvtunity to coordinate previously disparate efforts am<Hig a wide 
variety of organizations. In states such as Hawaii* Maine and KGnnesota we are beginning to see new 
reIationshq)s structured to foster advancements in distance education. Among the key pardcipants in these 
innovative collabonoives are: 

— the te^mmunications technical "infiastnicuire'' (those wuo provide the technical 
pathways which allow distance education to occur) 

— pubUc broadcasting corporations (who share technical resources, broadcast ti^ 
scheduling»etc.) 

— institutions of higher education (where, in many cases, th^ is the most ext^ve history 
of effective uses of ^jistance learning as wdl as a reseandi cspbility to advance . .e 
state-of-the-art) 

— private industry (either as technical resources or co-pardcipants as use); of di^ 
learning) 

— other huinan service agencies Oponiculady health agendes, many of whom a!^ 
extensive experience in use of telecommunications strategies) 

— certification and regional or state accrediting organizations (who can ei^^^ 
close the doors to greater utilization of distance education) 

— the govemor^s office and state legislauue (who can he^ in establishii\g the state-wide 
vision and providing the state policy undergirding effective uses of distance education) 

— local education agencies (the dtimate users who must be iuvolved in planning distance 
leammg plications) 

— state-wide professional associations and/or unions (who usually have a partial mission oi 
protection of a particular role, e.g., teaching, administration, school boards) 

2. Key Distance Learning Functions 

Obviously, each participating group plays a unique role n a coordinated state-wide distance education 
system . As states design their approaches, the key planning fiamework for deciding redes and responsibilities 
is fonned by die major functions inherent in a distance learning program. These functions include: 

— program and course development 
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— quality assurance 

— delivery (teaching, broadcasting) 

— evaluation 

— identification Gffiiture technical and/or substantive needs 

In the following section we use the above firameworic of participants and functions as a backdrop to review and 
discuss implications of various state policy approaches to dist&jace education. 

PoUcyii.pproach#l 

The basic direction for this i^iproach is one of encouraging experimentation and demonstration. Nfinnesota has 
p^U4)Sthelongestexperiencewiththispolicyappioach. TbeirtechnologydemonstratioQsiteprogiam provided 
invalu!4)le evaluative infomiation to the State Dq;)artment of Education. Joan Wallin, the Dqwrtment's 
Supervisor of the Nfodia and Technology Udt states, ''We can endorse two-way inters 
of delivering instructicm based on the e valuator 's tepotL Similar evaluation efforts that analyze satellite course 
effectiveness need to be done on the national level before further promoticm of satellite instrucdon." Qctttr dated 
January IS, 1989 to Linda Roberts, OTA Project Director). Similar action research is now under way in Hawaii. 

AbasicpoUcy position that sed^ to add to our knowledge about effective usesoftechm 

offers some very attractive features. For example., it is often easier to get participation of various organizations 

and agencies if the purpose is clearly one of experimentation and genetating new knowledge. Such a policy also 

aUows a state to 'Imy time*" by examining altenuuive uses (tf technology, as weU as ^ 

potential local users as well as »i£te policymakers and working out die necessary collabontive anangements. 

Finally, it may be a more effective way to csptxat the attention of certification and accrediting agencies. It is 

often easier for such agencies to issue waivers to test innovations in a controlled setting tiian it is to drastically 

revamp tiieir policies. In tiie process, tiie state has the opportunity to solicit the agency's cooperation as a partner 

in examining policy implications. 

Difficult features of such a ""research and development" policy perspective include die probkm of moving fiom 
e^rimentation to policy revisicKi. State as well as local education agencies often report such diffiCw..y-even 
when positive evaluation results suggest such movement would be desirable. There is a danger of being tn9)ped 
in a mode of perpetual pilot projects. Hie need to clearly identify decision criteria used in deciding when to 
move from experimentation to institutionalization is a majot need diat states will be required to address to avoid 
suchatr^. 

Anotiier considmtion in die ""research and development"" policy approach is die danger of exclusion of key 
decision makers of the various participant groups described above. Obvbusly, key decision makers' attention 
is more readily captured when diey are asked to make rmgor, and tong-lasting, changes in how tiiey do business. 
Hie research and development approach by its very nmtt offers less stimulus for C4>turing tiieir attention. Still 
anotiier danger is die tendency to exclude potmitial key participants in the ultimate coordinated state system. 
We have noted numerous experiments, for example, diat exclude institutions of higher education even when 
such institutions often have die Icmgest track record and capacity to deliver distance learning. 
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Policy Approach #2 

This policy qyproach basically has the state taking a neutral position related to distai^ce education. It neither 
encourages nor discourages expetimentaticm with various ^)proaches. In this approach there is a tendency to 
require that any experiments meet current standards regarding teacher certification, credit requirements, etc. 
Waivers aiie only issued on an ad hoc, case-by-case basis. 

This iQ)proach places most of die initiative oo the local level to d'^velop the necessary collaborative arrangements 
for experimentation. One positive feature of such an iQ)proach is that local innovation and creativity may 
flourish. But the very nature of distance learning requires new and different kinds of interagency co(q}eration. 
To place total responsibility on levels other dum the state may make it difficult for such cooperation to occur. 
Farther, local agencies may feel thPt fhey are taking a real gamble in c^e^igning » distance learning experiment 
which requires waivers of state requirements. Unless die decision 'dteria for waivers are explicit (and in the 
cases we have examined, they tend not to be), die local agency's investment of time and tSoti can be dashed 
by a simple failure to receive die necessary waivers. Such a situation truly requires risk taking on die part of 
the local participants. 

Finally, we suspect diat if diis policy ^qxoach is occuning in die absence of any state-wide planning, die overall 
effect will inhibit raUier than facilitate uses of distance education in die state. 

Policy Approach #3 

In diis ^>proach, die guiding philosophy is tf':at of "hardware first*' Aldiough diat label may \yt considered 
severe, it serves to indicate die concq)t that before die development or acquisition of distance le^ ming courses 
is carried out, diere needs to be a hardware infiastructure in place, at least a plan for delivery technology if not 
the delivery system itself. Implementation of diis approach means diat assumptions are made about die primary 
or dominant modes of delivery, unless die plan is desiped to accommodate a v/ide variety of transmission 
modes. 

There are a number of different reasons for taking diis direction. One is diat die design and installation of die 
system is identified as die first step in an overall plan for distance education. In diat case, the hardwar<^ 
installation is in tune widi die general goals and strategies, and diere is a rationale for die choices of mode of 
transmission. 

Anodier reason for diis strategy is diat die locus of fu nding and responsibility for tdecommunications might be 
in a different agency from diat for die support of curriculum development An advantage of diis situation is diat 
die delivery system is perhaps paid for out of funds not seen as part of die education budget A problem is diat 
diere could be a lack of compatibility between what schools want to accomplish and what die system can handle. 

A third rationale is diat die s tate government may hold die view that a comprehensive telecommunications system 
is a basic need and service of die state for all its divisions and constituents, so it develops a design to support 
social service, police and odier agencies in addition to all leveb of education. This has the same implications 
as die previous strategy . 

The hardware first concqpt is not inherendy incorrect It may in fact be necessary, given die structure and 
philosophy of a state govemm^t However, it does place a great responsibility on die state education agency 
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for intense involvement in interagency coordination, collaboration and p lanning in order to achieve educational 
benefits. Tlus approach may help cany the cost of distance education by xemoving the system cost bom the 
SEA budget, or at least sharing it with other agencies. Ifowever, it does not address the cost of the development 
of contemand material, teacher training or other components, and it does notdealwith^ 
mentioned such as certification. 

Two states which exemplify diis vppmcti are South CatoUna and Oregon. In South Carolina, a state-wide 
television netw(nk is being instaUedusmgnPS technology. Every school district will have access. The design 
of such a system will allow the state to provide either intenudly dovdoped instructional nuoerial or instruction 
(viginating from outside the state. Alttough icsponsiUli^ for the system is in another department, the SEA has 
iiesponsibili^ for all other aspects of distance educaticm includmg certification, so its coordination task is not as 
complicated 

The initiative in Oregon for die development of a state-wide telecommunications syrem came fiom a joint 
interest of higher education and the electronics industry. Their proposals resulted in a state task force changed 
to conduct a needs assessment and develop a plaa The result is a system design using a varied of transmission 
technologies, with the vision of participation of school districts, higher educaticxi, and a variety of public and 
private agencies. The Oregon Department of Educaticm is moving simultaneously to address issues of review 
of educational programming and certification, although Ae latter is under control of another agency. No efforts 
are evident of an initiative from any agency for the development or funding of educational programming for the 
system. The legislature is considering the networic proposal in the current sessicxi. 

Funding Formulae and Their Impact 

Our analysis has revealed only one state, Texas, nuddng adq>tations of basic school funding forumulae to meet 
unique needs of distance education. (Texas State Board of Education has recommended a Techndogy 
Equipment Allocation of $50.00 p» Average Daily Attendance (ADA) per year). Our comments in this sccticm 
are, th^.efore, largely speculative, 

M we examine state school finance formulae, we are immediately struck with an ^iparent conflict between 
distance education arrangements and these formulae. Most formulae are based on enrollment or attendance of 
students. But what is the appropriate ^roach for supporting costs when the sm 

of districts? If tl;e traditional formulae are applied to a rural district seeking to provide a course in Japanese via 
TI-IN to five of its st;3dents, it is highly possible that the neceimy costs may not be fiilly recovered 

Goldstein (1984, pages 9-10) reminds us that die issue of die relative cost of instruction is much more complex 
in a distance education etfort He points out the irrelevance of standard pupil/teacher ratios when tte master 
teacher n*^y be delivering Ae instruction u> a number of districts who, in turn, are using aides as local sit^ 
coordinators. Clearly, dus is a significandy different mix of cost elements* 

In our conversations widi state personnd we have not discovered a miyor concern wiA diis issue. It is likely 
Aat such mechanisms as '*user fees'* and categorical funding to support local e7q)eriments and demonstrations 
are seen as adequate to svppon ibc cuntnt levd of experimentation. But in order to move from experimentation 
to institutionalization of distance learning, a re-examination of these traditional formulae will become increas- 
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iqgly important The potential impact is as great for ^'providers** as it is for receiving districts. For if funding 
for distance learning becomes part of a base formula, Aen will the demand to control all beneficiaries (including 
the providers) become even greater? This issue clearly deserves further policy analysis. 

Policies as Disincentives to Distance Learning 

GoveroingagencieshavealwaysbeenfacedwiththeproblcawOfsettingpoUcy: establishinganeed»implement- 
iqg, eaf(»cing» and assessing &e impact Agency staff are feced with the tensions of change versus the status 
quo» and of conflicts engendered by having simultaneous roles of encouragement and enforcement Teachers 
and other school district personnd are also affected by tensions and conflicts resulting in part from the nature 
of policy and its implementaticn. For the local educator, policy can provide incentives or disincentives for the 
use of distance education in meeting soiden: needs. 

It is tempting to be an advocate through policy. Many educators see opportunities in distance education as 
providing more choices and a richer leaniing environment for students. Some see possibilities fbr reorganizing 
the way school is conducted through greater individualization of insuuction or use of aides as facilitators or 
other ideas. Others, however, see the actual need to do some of those things in order to use a distance course, 
and find them to be an imposition on staff and schedule. Policies which create oppoituni^ for some are seen 
as threits by others. Still, it is possible to create policy which avoids disincentives without mandating great 
change. K is also possible to channel the direction of distance education by establishing a combination of 
incentives and disincentives. 

The Minnesota i^proa h provides an example of the channeling effect Through legislation and SEA action, 
coq)erative groups of districts and commuriities have been formed to establish the telecommunications systems 
and provide the instruction. State funding was part of the incentive. At the same time, cotification and other 
regulations are maintained, creating some barriers to importing insiruction from outside the state. Hence, one 
can expect that the result will be the increased use of locally developed instruction transmitted over local 
networks. Although this ^)proach may limit the range of choices, it has advantages in Aat it encourages active 
involvement of teachers and administrators in the whole implementation process, and discourages a passive 
acceptance of an outside source. The policy is encouraging in a firameworic which enhances the concept of local 
control. 

In Montana, the development of distance education policy is still in process. The process > been lengthened 
because of this very issue. The state will probably encourage the use of a wide variety oi </ptions, although it 
does not appear that substantial state funding will be forthcoming as an incentive. The feeling in favor of local 
control is strong in Mcmtana, so the emerging policy supports it The need for increased student opportunity in 
the many small rural schools in the state argues for at lust minimizing the disincentives to using distance 
education. H^; crux of the issue is the wording of 4ie policies on the certification of the person who siqmises 
the receiving site (facilitator) arxl the teaw ber of the distance course who may be from outside thr state. Current 
policy is that both must be certified in Montana, although the facilitator is not required to be certified in the 
subject Policy developers wonder if allowir^ a iiained aide as facilitator, which would certainly remove a 
disincentive, would result in reduced learning or other problems. Tliey also wonder if they nliould allow the use 
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of a language course taught by a university professes even Oough Uiat teacher is not certified in the state, and 
whether a rule thus sa leaves Aem open to abuses of the policy. 

Policies exist in many states with regard to the nupdmnm number of urn 

dencecourseswhichmaybecountedin the totalfor graduation* In some cases, diey are being aiq^ to oAer 
distance education options, and in others (Nebraska, for exanq)le) sptdsi parallel rules ar^ set iq) for technd* 
ogy-based (q>tioQS. At first look, limits may be seoi as a disincentive. After all, if a suitable scbane for 
evahiating distance courses is established, and there is sufficient confidence in suidcnt learning to justify 
awarding credit, why set any limit? The laticMiale is not presented in any of the docuoseots we have seen* 
However, there seems to be no great outcry concenung Aese limits &US 
in research for either keq>ing or relaxing such limits. 

It is clear that a state can inovide incentives diroagb monetary supp(^ 

assistance and the prpvisicm of educaticmal programming and tele^^ It can also remove 

disincentives through tberelaxati(mofniles<mc]assaze,lBar4ier certificate 

What c(Hnbination of such policy components can encourage use and still maintain adequate standards is a 
question in every state, and the answ^ will vary. There is insufficient research on the effect of many of tiiose 
moves on student outcomes to support state personnel in their decisions. 
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IV. Implications for Federal Policy 

A« PoOcy Options and the NaticHialbterest 
llie f edeid lok m edixadon L^'s van 

aniof AegovemmentboIAngswayata^ventime. However, some ^pes of actmiies and tneil^ 
cmptoycdco nsi s tCTtly V federal edacatto 
AldK)u^ tlierelative emphases miV cbaoge, theme 

foriaem a dd r tss mg anyDewissoesorproMeaisrfnat^^ BnDminentamoag&eae 
activities aie leseaicfat developmetu, dissemi^^ 

Both techiKdogy aid ^stance edocaucm have been (tfintete^ 

andfederallevelsformanyyears. Thn)Oj|ivarioosfhi¥lfngmcchanism^sodiasT^ 

fimds, and tfaioagh initiatives in pankmlar areas such as Spedal Fd jcation, Oe Edocatioa Departmeot has 

soppoited xesearch, development and dissemination in various techndo^es, especiaUy oomputos and 

television. Mmy state edocatioa agencies have estaMished contapondence comes or ctfBces to fidlitaie 

correq)0odence coarse offerings and credit to students* fa a sense, one can say thai government sgyat has 

already ceeaaddressedtoinanycrftfaecoayoocnts of distancee^^ However,tbemodemviewofdist«ice 

edncaticmi3qaitedifferemfiomdmoflSor20yeaisago,prinudfyb^ 

by advances in telecommunications and compc^en^ tfaroogli mioodectro^^ 

AldKragb the general definition of distance education is stin mudi die same^ 

of student and teacher, Aexnodernviev/iissQmes that some tedmology is empi^^ In &ct,OQr contacts with 
educators suggest thatforinanypeoitev^haverecentlybecomeawaieoftbecoac^ 
mode of delivery. However, a broad look at die distance edocatioa projects n 
coontriesreveals various c(»nbinatioas of coiiespmdett 

various modes of video agnal distribution such as caMe,riIS,satel^ In addition, 

practitiooers are coming to view die integratioa of these technolo^es in an ovenU deagn of an effective 
instiuctional setting as a paramount coosideraticm. 

For feueral agencies &en, diere oe stillides tobe played, not just in the explorstioa of individual technologies 
but also in die broader consideratiwi of die aelecdoo and int^ratioa of technolo^ to achieve efiixtive 
instnx^l f 00, particulariy when die student and die primary source of instrocti^ 

or a combination of Actors. Ilieeffectiveosec^distanceedocatioocanbel^dienatioaaddressUieproblemsi^ 

&ces of edocadoa and training in elementary, secondary ttid aduU levels wb^ 

factcars sq?arate leamcrs from educational opportuniy. Ibetraditicmal roles of federal education a^ncies will 

sdU be useM in dealing widi diese new (q)poftunides, because diere are a 

cannot ded and because scKne of die iHX>Uems transceiid state or regicmd 

We will first identify some major areas of national concern, and dien proceed to recommend some major roles 
and activities through which die federal government could influence and sx^ppon die use of distance education. 




1. itms of National CoTCmi 



Ibere aie a nomber of issue areas in distaD^ 
inierestandTole. In some of ftese, stales Aaieareqwosibili^ 
outskfe emity which !ua broiKler re^oo 

activities involving many states. In addition, the fedendgovenuneni can mar^baniesoti^ 
base of oootnbatioQ to address proUems or issues vvUdi am 
lesonrces dam a single state can affosd. 

(a) CertiScatiOB 

A problem area identiled by many peopfe who are darged with a 

certificatioo of teachers 1^ are the pfiinary presenien (tf a)ur9es dd^^ 

sometimes caIIed<Estance teachers. It is a proito area becaose receiving sdKXiIs view tiie person as tte 

teacber(tfaco«seinimichAesamewayasftqrviewatBacheri^ Tbepnsonisifaepcimary 

source of subject e3Q)ertise and instriictiOQdJ|)^^ Tlie stale r^enciesresporoblefacerti^iryii^nlar 

teachers dcrefore Qfi^caUy appfy the sine 

entirely logical and proper. Thqrpwttoot feat in rnaiy cases, lecqrodiy wife oto 

ofccrti fi ca i es h asbeencstdjiAed Rrftcpnx^^ One 

is that they are being leqoired to go diroasli the certification proce^ 

distance ttacto is teadiing a coarse in duit state, even 

01^ ForTI»]N,ooerftfaeprDminentptodocets of televised and satellited^ 

certifying fiom ax to 10 :eachers in each of 28 dififoem states ti^ ThesecoodproUemisdiatina 

nimlber of cases, the certification leqdrernents inchide items for wM^ 

seem inebvant from a national stand^xunL I^exan9le,pbyacal examinations have beAreqinred,a^ 
courses in the state history are soinetimesreqaired* In one case, a nataralizeddtizeateadting her native 
language was not qualified because ^ had not taken 8 course in the col^^ 

Inarelatedproblem,thereisaquestioninsomeforrnsofdiscancecoursesofti)eideru^ This 
is paiticulariyaquesticm in courses vriiicharenotliveand interactive^ 

which are not just a pcture of a teacher taOoDg. Tlie coarse Treodi in Action" developed by tiie 
Annenberg/CPBnpjectisac^ inpo!^^ ga*chodwishestobaseaca2iseontha:instiJiai,wboi5 
tiieteacher? If a teacher is ig)pointedtiiekcaIsiq)ervisor but the prim 
teievifioo program, who is to be certified? 

db) Equity and Access 

Issues in tiiis category are trartiHonalty a national coocem. There are several aq)ects to ccHi^der. 

One of these is the need to ensure access to avmlal^ coorses or other instructi^ 

Tins involves not only dealing witii die certification probto ootiined above, but a^ 

tbeFCCcar&iterstateCommerce. As it is witiiin states, the federal coocem my involve dqwtmcntswhiitA 

areresponfibleford^technok)^in(pestion,inadditkmtotbeEducat^ A second coocem 

in tills cai^ocy is that of Uie vohmie and breaddi of subject coverage of the ava^ 

matoial, ^^^)eU»r in M courses (x* supplementary The initial interest and development effoEt, 
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pvticQlady in lekviaed coones, has Distance educatkn 

tecbniqoes are not (Mgi^ with any subject i^ Fcrb^s die needs in many districts arc focused cn 

diosetwo,bmAereaiemanyod)ersub|e^ 

In the EDUNET Projea in Mouana, a noniekvi»» ddiv^ 

sevend&tricts. tt is poiprcwcn that only hri^aelfanotinied 

but there is nocyetarich store (tfcoikses and siQideaentaiyi 

a wide lange (tf subjects, abOi^ levels and age levds. 

Some federal agcncks address the needs of minority groins in die popaJatioa Ii the case of distance 
education, desgning instmctiOQ to address pellicular needs has not been a faigli priori^, although 4. 
reqoiitmcalfbrserving Cb9)terlstudenls was included in tb^ Lideed,tbe£eic^ 
to consider in a design which wodd meet those needs nuty not be wdI4aaowa 

(c) General klbmatioii resources 

There is no central agency iirtiere acbocd district personnd can eaaly fin^ 
imirtementation guidelines, availabteoptioos fa cou^ 

about die use rfdistance education. This lack of aggitg&tioo is a problem ifriodi affects aU die sta^ 
their school £stricts. 

(d) StafTDevdopm^ 

IfdistanceeducatknistobecomeareadilyuseM tod across dienation,itisieach« 

win cacry die bonlen of int^rating the tool in the instroctiood process i^ Thereisagiowicg 
body (tfe3q)^ence and loiowledge about what woris and ii^does^ Ibere are few opportunities 
fordiepn^esaonalstaffmemberstogaindiatknowledge. TbeEducadonDepartmentandNSFfaaveindie 
past addressed such natknal needs to bring teadiers up to date about die 2^)^^ 
new technolo^es and techniques. 

2. Roles and ActiTities 

It is ctear that, across the country, die vast majori^ of states are in the ver> eariy stages 
distance education policy. In most cases, such initiat efforts are hq9)eiung in a context widilittte 
knowledgeregardingthefoiuxepotemidof distanceedocaticntec^ Wewouldencouragetbefederal 
government to crasiderduspbencmencm as die guiding feature for coQsiderm Ibis 
role may be a combinaticA of die f dkiwing duee fimctioos: 

*Preacher^-clarifying die potential of distance education and advocating experimeatatioc-particulariy in 
advancing the cause of equity and access to qoali^ instxucti(»}. 

"Prodder^-stimulating state action by proactively sx^porting the convening of state policymakers and local 
users to con^der key policy issues identified in diispi^. In our view, this would reqmre a consaous 
decision at die federal level to place (fistance edocatk» hi^ier on its priori^ ^ 

"FsTtDer'-Actively supporting the necessary research and development to continue to add to our knowledge 
base about effective distance learning strategies and practices. 
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Dealing mth Cross-Border Issms 



The stales lave hi sto ri cal ly been assigned the role of qfuHty assisance over cotxicaluin content, teacher 
ccrtificatiocaDd school accTcdTtation. Modem distance learning technok^ now has ftepotendal of sd^^ 
thisanapgemem. The minnte wftfyyn tn gnftguVr trfftmrnm^r^tif^n^ tf^^no11:^ wf mpst fxflminf tbf ffdcral 
nde. As Mich&el Goldstein pots it, 

inder die control of die itiietcietfesacooffiabet^^ 

of trVronimiwic^rwn i« b iic d diit m ce fcgning. Theqaesdonooinetdownto whohasdiepovm 
to xcfulilt a lekocHmniiacasions^Msed distance 

boaadgiet of apoStoH jnritdriion CtnlbwmcQfaiolinstractiaQiltdmM 
ttreamina icxots its holder firominionsr (Ooldi^ 

If we regard irJecnni m nn icarion vhased distance kammg as 'foterstaie commerce " aen dcady die Commeroe 
aaosectfdieUnitedStatrsramitntkinassignsrapooa^^ Gddstein 
pcnnts oot dial Ae Sqieme Com has ^ven tte 

Two precedents dxttctfyrelevamtOifistancekamingsfaoQldbeex^^ Fim, InteroationalTeifl)ookQ).v. 
Pigg fomd that state legolatzoos lestrktoig soA inierstate aspects of a coaeapondenoe school pcogcam as 
focwarfingboobaDdpi^togtogents^cnqtoyiDgagcmsto were 
emitted to {xoiectioD against trndoe state Another case^ NbvalMveratyv.Boani of GovemoK of 

d»Umvenatyof NoidiCaroiina, foond dot the St^ of Nordi Carolina did not have die right to cootrd 
Itaida-hasedNovaUniveni^^sn^toieacbwidiindiest^ Tbeseprecedentsbeardoaeexaminadonaswe 
conader the fedenl^ttate fiviacn of regMatibstities in dds area. This is paiticulaily true in liglitctf die lands 
(Estate r^oMons being adopted ^irfiich restrict uses of distance 

Other aspects federal control bqrood interstate comixier^ For exanqde, die equal 

acccssproviams QfPL94^142, Civil Rights Act and Sggtfnn <fU nf riw^PrfiaWityHpn A^prynpt ggf^ttons 

abomequiQrof!KX^ to distance learning opportunities within a sta^ As states extend dieir experimentation 
widi distance learning, these federal reqdr^nems are likely to come iiKxe 

C Government as Convener 

Resolving die issues described in this pq)G^ can be greatly enhanced by convening poli^^ 

lines. Given die development of di^ance leaniing police 

developing aroimd sudi policies, die dining &r fedend sv^^ 

better. Wfaik die government &:esconstramts in directfy playing diisc^^ 

coQsideradoQ of soppost for intermediary, "neotral" ocganizadoos sodi as regional ^^vr^iu^^ laboratories to 
convene state and federal policy rq;)resentadves to conrider different p^ 
forcoopeiadonandcocHdination. Curiendy funded efEvts such as die Star Scboc^ prefects 
opportunitiesforsuchcooperationcmpolicycoosideratkHL Widiootsxhdeliberadons, key policymakers may 
feel bypassed and inay close radier dian (^lea doors to e3q)anded donoos^ 

Tbt federal government's convener rde can also be useful in disseminating die results of research and 
devek)pment regarding distance learning strategies. Our review of state policks and |dans reveals an exciting 
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aixKHBU of experimematiOQ with distance learning nppmmi^ However, we find veiy litde attendon fo 
disseminating the results of such efforts across state liaeg. The federal government has played an histgic role 
in disseminating infonnatioa about pranising practices across die country. Convening practitkmrs and 
policymakers across state lines and engaging diem in fiice*to-&ce discussion about "what wodcs* can foster 
greater and more efBciem e?q>anskm cf distance learning practi^ 

Research, Devdopnmt and Evaluation 

lliere is inudi yet to be learned about wfaidi distance learning strat^^ 

contexts. Again, the federal government can play an essential role in esqMUiding our knowledge base dxxu 
effectiveoess. Severd areas deserve particular attentioQ in sudiirssearch and devdop 

llie "value added* question is one priori^ cooceni for iriuch we haw Resean^h efforts which 

attempt to discover die vabe added to instrocdoo by different fiarnu of distant 

For exan^i^ is die additional value of two-wiy video over two-way tt We 

tend to assume dm die more cosdy uses are die most effective instrocdonalfy, but we 

from controlled researdi regarding diis quesdcm. 

A second set of critical reseach questions centers on die sppropriateom 

foravarie^oftargetaudieaces. ThecurrentStarScbor' projects havepotential&r expanding orirkiiowledge 
about effDCdveness in woddngwidiundetperfcnmng youngsters. Yet widioot controlled research efforts, we 
may miss diisopportuniQr. We do know diat distance learnii^ has bera most efGxthrewidi persons 
cipableindq)end«tt11eafners. ButwhatOTtfaeeffectswfaeawewodcwiflidiemoredq)e n dc mun de ip er f ann^ 
Is die need for increased local supcrvisic» and assistance for less independCTt 
onkr to achieve diose effects? 

StiHanodierpriorityresearcbareaisdieideoftbelocalidtecoordinat^ As we havediscussed in odier sections 
of diis pq)er, states are exiting vanous controls over die adult in charge of die students at the receiving 
classroom, bat litde attenti(m has been given to die optimum set of instrucdcHial 
local cocxdinaior needs to cany out to f(»ter student leanung. 

There is a major devdopment need related to higli-qaality courseware* There exists a good knowledge base 
about higji-quali^ instructional design* Yadieseprinc^Ies are often violated in die fiM^e of limited 
ti gh t timeUnes fiy delivery, etc In virtually every state we have reviewed, and in die ones widi which we have 
wutBdindieN(»diwestandPaci&,dielackofbi^<qua%instnx:^^ Wldiout 
such devel(q)ment, educators once again &ce die danger of the te(^ 
effective instructional uses of it 

I%iaUy,wehavediscoveredamaj(^needforadditiooalworkonevaluati(mdeagnandn^ Assessing 
die effects of die new niixes of (a) technok^, widi (b) conventional instt^ 

ro^ford^local^teacberorfk^ilitatordenuuidsfiesh^^ We suq)ectdiat traditional 

formsofprocessorproduaevaluatioowiUnotbesensitiveenoogjhtodieuniquedi The 
federal government can make a majc^ contribution diroogjh suiqxxting collaboration among state and local 
experimenters and evaluation specialists. 
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The federal govcnunent should increaseitssiq^ 

if we are to eohaix:eae potential of distaiiceleaniing. WiththecunemlevdofexdtiDgexperimentaticHiia 
many states, the xeseaich and development needs to be field-txised and "actions-oriented, rather than the 
traditkmal fonns of isolated research cm these topics* CollabCHative research and development between 
practiticmcrs, state policymakers and R&D (Hganizatiocis can dramatically elevate the state-of-the-art 
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• Evaluating effectiveness of educational programs and projects 

• Providing training in educational planning, management, evaluation and instruction 
•Serving as an infennation resource on effective educational progrms and processes 

inciudii.g networKng among educational agencies, institutions and individuals in the region 

Center for Advancement of Padflo Etfuoatlon 

JohnKoHDiredor 
* Center for Natfenal Origin^ Raoe» and Sex 

BM Sknon4AcVmams, Diraaor 
Education and Work 
LMnvMcClurB, Director 
Evaluation and Assessment 



Uteraey, Language and 

Communication 
SmphenfM&r, Director 
Plannlna and Servloe Coordination 
fwxHagens, Director 
R&D for tndan Education 
Joe Cobum, Director 
School f "rsprovemsnt 
Bob Bfurrt, Director 
Technology 
Dor) HoizrmgeijXrector 



Western Center for Drug«Free School 
and Communities 

Judhh A Johnson, Director 



Institutional Development and 
Communleatfons 

Jerry IGriwetrick, Director 
Rnanoe and Administrative Services 

Joe Jones, Director 



C^.Baehr 

tManager, Hawaii Interactive 
Television System 

'Charfes Bailey 
Education Director 

V/ashington State Labor Council AFUCIO 
Robert D. Barr 

Dean, OSU/WOSC School of Education 
Oregon State University 

Barbara Bcrft 
Attorney 
^ G;e9t Falls. Montana 

' Ju^ Billings 

Washington Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

Jacob Block (Vice Chairman) 
Superintendent 

Missoula Elementary District (Montana) 

RalnaJ.Bohanek 
Teacher 

Coeur (f Alene School District (Idaho) 
Catalino Canterc 

Assistant to the Secretaiy fsr Education 
Federated States of Micronesia 

WiliamDemmert 

Alaska Commissioner of Education 

JeanM.DobasM 

Teacher 

Kauai High/!nlenne(fiate School (HawaS) 
Verne A. Duncan 

Oregon Superintendent of Public lnstructk>n 

JohnW.Erickcon 
Superintendent 

Lincoln Coun^ School District (Oregon) 
JenyL Evans 

Idaho Superintendent of Public Instruction 



Board of Diroctors 

James E. Ham's 

Rrst Interstate Bank. Portland 

Richard L Hart 

Dean, Colege of Education 

Boise State university (Idaho) 

Shirtey HoHoway 
Supenntendent 

Nortfi Stope Borough School District (Alaska) 

Mariys Henderson 
Teacher 

Fairt)anks School District (Alaska) 
WiliamHensley 

Northwest AlasKa Native Assodaton 



Jeny Jacobson 
Superintendent 

kiaho F^is School District (Idaho) 



Spto Jorgensen 
Superintendent 

Alaska C^teway School District 

Homer Keams 
Superintendent 

Salem-Kelzer School District (Oregon) 

Naricy Keenan 
Montana Superintendent of 
PubSc lnstructk>n 

John Kohl 

College of Education 
Montana State Universi^ 

Dalel^bert 
Teacher 

Eastmont School District (Washington) 

RosllandLund 
Teacher 

Hiilsboro Union High School District (Oregon) 

JoeMcCracken 
Superintendent 

Lockwood Elementary District (Montana) 



Zdia McMunay 
Business Woman 
Lewiston. kiaho 

Q. Angela Nagengast 
Teacher 

Great Rdls High School (MonUma) 

Nancy W.atman 

Diredor, EEaAffimnative Action 

Weyerhaeuser Company (Washington) 

Barney C. Parker (Chaimum) 
Superintendent 

Independent District of Boise (Idaho) 

Dennis Ray (Secretary-Treasurer) 
Superintendent 

Walla V/alh School District (Washington) 
Patrida Ryiander 

Prindpal, Manchester Community School 
Port Orchard, Washing*iOn 

HemySabian 

Commissioner of Education 
Commonwealtfi of Northern Mariana Islands 

James Scott 
Headmaster 
CatiinOabel School 
Portland (Oregon) 

Anita Sukola 

Acting Director of Education 
Guam Department of Education 

Brian Talbott 
Superintendent 

Educational Servk» District 101 
Spokane (Washington) 

Charies Toguchi 
Superintendent 

Hawaii Department of Education 

lealoti Uiaqelelei 
Director of bducatkm 
Government of Atnerican Samoa 
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101 8.W. Main StrMt. Suite 600 
Portl«nd.OrMon 97204 

QTE: NWRELUB 
FAX:(S03)27S44S9 
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Center for the Advancement 
of Pacific Education 
1 164 Bishop Street, Suite 1409 
Honolulu, Hawaii 66813 
(606)533-1748 
QTE: PRELtJ^ 
FAX: (806)523-1741 



